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counsellor, and since I have known myself I have
always been on my guard against so dangerous a
passion."

Passionate he may have been by nature, but cer-
tainly no  man was   ever less  resentful.    Michelet
perhaps is partly right when he speaks of the un-
fathomable depth of indifference to all things, which
lay at the root of Henry's character.    Such indiffer-
ence would account for the fact that he does not
appear to have been jealous of even his best loved
mistresses.    Bellegarde was more than suspected of
having been   the  lover  both  of  Gabrielle and of
Henriette, and of even having dared to court the
Queen, yet he never lost his master's favour.    The
same  indifference   may  explain  his  extraordinary
placability, " his patience in bearing reproof and his
invincible hardness of heart/'    Not only during the
earlier part of his life did he bear the rebukes of the
Calvinist ministers, and even do public penance at
their bidding, but when King of France he listened
not less patiently to the admonitions of more ortho-
dox preachers.     No  solicitations  of  Madame  de
Verneuil could induce him to punish a Jesuit, who
had reproached him for coming to hear God's word
surrounded by his harem.    Next day he went to
hear the  same   Father  and   thanked  him  for his
reproofs, only begging him to administer them more
privately in future.

It is perhaps not fanciful to trace some of the
features of the character of Henry IV. in that of his
grandson, Charles II. of England. In both we find
the same profligacy, the same low estimate of men,